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lnmigration Laws Relating to Foreign Professors 


HE LARGE number of former professors in 

Europe’s displaced persons camps has caused 
sme American institutions of learning to consider 
the possibility of enlarging their overburdened teach- 
ing staffs by the addition of professors from abroad. 
Many of these former professors are outstanding 
fgures in the world of science and letters. They 
have been unable to return to the universities with 
which they were previously associated. An increas- 
ing interest, therefore, is being manifested in the 
provisions of the immigration laws relating to the 
admission to the United States of alien professors. 


Exemption From Quota Restrictions 


Section 4 (d) of the Immigration Act of 1924 pro- 
vides nonquota status for “an immigrant who con- 
tinuously for at least two years immediately preced- 
ing the time of his application for admission to the 
United States has been, and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of, carrying on 
the vocation of minister of any religious denomina- 
tion, or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or 
university; and his wife, and his unmarried children 
under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following 
to join him.” 

The requirements of the law to be met by an alien 
professor desiring to qualify for nonquota status 
under this section are twofold: (1) He must have 
ben a professor of a “college,” “academy,” “semi- 
try,” or “university” for the 2 years immediately 
preceding the time of his visa application, and (2) 
it must be coming to the United States to continue 
in that vocation. In order to qualify for a visa 
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By HALLIE MAE REED* 


under section 4 (d) of the 1924 act, an applicant must, 
of course, meet all the requirements of the immigra- 
tion laws applicable to immigrants, except that he 
need not be of a race eligible to citizenship. It may 
be noted that the laws applicable to contract labor 


do not apply to persons seeking admission as pro- 
fessors. 


Definitions 


The term “professor” as used in section 4 (d) 
means a member of the faculty of one of the classes of 
institutions of learning specifically named in the 
section who is engaged in the actual instruction of 
students. An applicant who has been appointed to 
the faculty of a university as a “research associate” 
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and who does not ordinarily give formal courses of 
instruction in a classroom, but is to be engaged prin- 
cipally in research activities is designated in the 
regulations as a “research assistant.” He can qualify 
as a “professor” only if he has been engaged as a 
regular member of the faculty of a college or univer- 
sity (in contradistinction to a research fellow or 
graduate student) and is to have some duties con- 
nected with the instruction of students, such as the 
supervision of research or laboratory work for the 
dissemination of knowledge among students. The 
primary test is whether the visa applicant is to be 
connected with the college or university for the pur- 
pose of conferring the benefit of his knowledge upon 
the students, rather than to engage in research per se. 

The terms “college,” “‘academy,” “seminary,” and 
“university” clearly apply to educational institutions 
organized primarily for the instruction of students. 
This automatically excludes certain institutions, such 
as hospitals and research institutes, which have teach- 
ing and educational functions that are subordinate 
and incidental to their principal purpose. It is 
further considered, since it was the obvious intent of 
Congress in enacting the law to grant exemption 
from quota restrictions to professors qualified in their 
field, that the school to which they are coming must 
be a recognized educational institution. Recognition 
of an educational institution ordinarily implies either 
accreditation or approval by the State educational 
authorities. 

The terms “academy” and “seminary” have been 
interpreted to mean schools of secondary level which 
prepare their graduates directly for college (i. e., that 
give instruction at least through the twelfth grade) 
provided they are approved as such by the State 
board of education concerned. 

The terms “college” and “university” are con- 
sidered to mean institutions of higher learning which 
are accredited by a recognized accrediting agency, 
which are approved as such by the State educational 
authorities, or which are listed as institutions of 
higher education in the Education Directory published 
by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Corresponding standards apply with respect to the 
institutions with which the applicant has been 
associated abroad. 


Need for Services 


The purpose of Congress in enacting section 4 (d) 
was to enable religious bodies and institutions of 
learning in the United States to bring needed minis- 
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ters and professors from foreign countries, not to 
afford a means of entry into the United States to 
ministers and professors who will not pursue their 
vocation in this country and who are quota immi- 
grants. A section 4 (d) professor visa applicant must, 
therefore, present a valid contract of employment 
with a recognized institution of learning in the 
United States to the consular officer to whom he 
applies for a visa. If the consular officer has any 
doubt regarding the bona fides of the offer of em. 
ployment or has noted that a particular school has 
been rather free in its distribution of contracts to 
visa applicants, he will request that an investigation 
be conducted with a view to ascertaining whether the 
school concerned has a bona fide need for the appli. 
cant’s services. 


Husbands of Professors 


Section 4 (d) does not provide nonquota status for 
the husbands of women who are able to qualify as 
“professors” or “ministers.” A male applicant who 
is eligible to receive a section 4 (d) visa may confer 
the benefits of his nonquota status upon his wife and 
children under 18 years of age, but a woman cannot 


‘celer nonquota status upon her husband, although 


her children under 18 are entitled to section 4 (d) 
classification. However, proposed legislation de 


signed to remove a woman’s disability in this regard 


is pending in the Eighty-first Congress. 


Number of Visas Issued 


Until recent months information has not been 
available regarding the number of section 4 (d) visas 
issued to professors. During the past 3 months the 
records show that 44 such visas were issued. About 
half of the professors who obtained visas during this 
period were destined to leading universities and State 
colleges. The rest were proceeding to smaller 
institutions of learning. 


Visiting Professors 


Although aliens desiring to enter the United 
States to accept remunerative employment ordinarily 
are not eligible for temporary visitors’ visas, there 
are certain circumstances under which persons of 


outstanding reputation and attainments may qualify | 


for visitors’ visas to enable them to accept visiting 
professorships at American colleges and universities. 
Under regulations of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service such aliens are admissible as temporary 
visitors only if: (1) The position in which the aliea 
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hibits the issuance of an immigration visa if, in the 
judgment of the consular officer, the applicant is in- 
admissible into the United States under the immigra- 
tion laws and there is no statutory appeal from the 
decision of a consular officer in such cases. If the 
consular officer knows or has reason to believe that 
an alien is not admissible to the United States in the 
status claimed, or is subject to exclusion under any 
provision of the law, he must decline to issue the 


Since the responsibility for the issuance or refusal 
of a visa has been placed by law directly upon the 
American consul, all inquiries pertaining to an indi- 
vidual case should be sent directly to the American 
consul to whom application for the visa has been 
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is usually called in to assist in the writing of the 
library program, the basis upon which the architect 
works. The program states the specific needs of the 
university, and likewise the spatial relationships 
which the librarian believes should exist in the build- 
ing. Such a program, if well prepared and if fol- 
lowed by the architect, usually saves far more 
money than is spent on the consultant. 

Second, librarians and architects are meeting in 
groups to discuss the plans of the members. The 
Cooperative Building Committee for large university 
libraries was the first organized group of this kind. 
Each time it goes over the 
plans of each member in a spirit of critical help- 
Thus, at a nominal cost each university 
is receiving help it could not purchase at any price. 
A similar group has been formed for large public 
libraries, and it is hoped that other types of libraries 
The Association of College and 
Research Libraries has maintained an active build- 
ings committee which has helped librarians locate 
consultants and has also acted as consultant directly 


The monumental architectural character has 
largely disappeared in the postwar libraries in favor 


to | js to be employed is a temporary one; (2) the alien 
to | has such distinction in the field of endeavor in which 
eit | he is to be employed that he is considered outstand- 
ni- | jing, being set apart from others in the same field by 
st, | reason of special merit and ability; and (3) the posi- 
ent | tion requires for its fulfillment an individual of such 
the | distinction. 
he Visiting professors documented with temporary 
iny # yisitors visas will not be admitted by the immigra- 
M- | tion authorities for an original period in excess of ~ibibd’ ; ; 
has | 6 months, although they may at the expiration of PS WE 
}to | that period apply to the Immigration and Naturali- 
ion | zation Service of the Department of Justice for 
the | extension of their temporary stay. 
pli. 
Authority of Consular Officers 
Section 2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 pro- made. 
$ for 
y r a * * 8 a s 
“| Trends in University Library Buildings 
nfer 
and 
nnot 
sugh URING THE course of the war it was generally 
| (4) assumed that a large amount of public building 
de | would be necessary to fill the gap in unemployment 
gard | Which was expected at the end of the war. The 
| economic theory proved to be wrong, but much 
| building planning was done. University librarians 
_ were particularly active in developing plans for new 
been | buildings, and as a result, today there are approxi- 
visas | mately 300 college and university library buildings 
s the | under construction or in various stages of develop- 
‘bout | ment. Princeton University has the honor of being 
g this | the first to complete a large building. 
State | A number of new and important planning methods _It has met twice a year. 
naller | have evolved from this activity, and these are 
_ worthy of general consideration. fulness. 
| Group Consultation and Criticism 
Jnited | Before the war, library buildings were planned by 
narily | ch librarian and architect without benefit of group _will do likewise. 
there | ‘Titicism. The result was the too frequent repeti- 
sns of | lonof typical errors. Two new planning procedures 
yualify | *e now being used extensively. 
jsiting | First, a librarian experienced in building planning _for smaller colleges. 
rsities "Director of libraries and professor of librarianship, State Uni- Architectural Character 
turall- versity of Iowa, since 1943. Dr. Ellsworth formerly held library 
orary | ™8itions at the Adams State College and the Colorado State 
Perea} Clee of Educati 
e alien ge of Education. 
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of buildings that are not pretentious in the classical 
sense, but are more human and informal. A rela- 
tively small percent of the cost of these buildings is 
going into ornamentation. Typical of this trend 
are the libraries for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, State University of Iowa, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Harvard University (Lamont 
Library), and Bradley University. Princeton Uni- 
versity has been forced to use a Gothic exterior and 
a pretentious interior in part, but most of the interior 
is simple and very modern in spirit. 


Functional Interiors 


There are now two conflicting concepts of the 
manner in which building interiors should be devel- 
oped. The older theory—that of fixed function— 
was to plan a separate space treatment for each 
“brary function, that is for reading room, book 
storage, seminars, workrooms, etc. In such build- 
ings it is expected that each function will remain in 
the place designed for it. 

The newer theory—interchangeable function or 
modular planning—assumes that the entire floor 
area can be used interchangeably for all typical 
functions. This theory has been developed as an 
answer to the problem raised by the rapid obsoles- 
cence of university libraries. In a modular library 
the interior of the building can be rearranged easily 
to meet the current needs of the library. 

Librarians and architects disagree among them- 
selves and with one another over the validity of the 
newer theory, but, while the debate goes on, a large 
number of modular libraries are being built. Prince- 
ton University uses the idea in parts of its library. 
Other examples are: Washington State College, State 
University of Iowa, Hardin-Simmons Univeristy, 
Bradley University, University of Oregon, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and the University of 
Georgia. The idea has had a distinct influence on all 
of the new buildings and has caused an almost com- 
plete disappearance of the stack well, in favor of 
slab floors with free standing stacks. 

One variant of this idea is the plan of using a 
reading-room ceiling height equal to two stack floors. 
Thus, reading-room areas can be transformed into 
book-stack areas by inserting an intermediate story, 
and stack areas can be connected with reading 
rooms by removing the intermediate floor. This is 
essentially a two-story modular plan. Rice Institute 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
used this plan. 
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The “Instructional Library" 


Since the publication of Harvey Branscomb’s 
Teaching with Books and the statements of the build- 
ing philosophies of Stephens College, the University 
of Colorado, Colorado State College of Education, 
and Princeton University, there has been much 
interest in the idea of an “instructional library”— 
a library that provides physical quarters, personnel, 
and procedures for informal group teaching in the 
library. Princeton and Iowa in their descriptive 
brochures have gone farthest in this direction, 
though most of the new buildings reflect the influence 
through generous provision for group meeting rooms 
of various kinds. Such buildings contrast sharply 
with the traditional library which was a place prim- 
arily for reading, not group instruction. 


Location of Audio-Visual Materials 


Although it cannot be called a trend as yet, there 
is certainly a growing realization of the wisdom of 
defining the contents of a library to include audio- 
visual materials. Librarians have been slow to grasp 
this point, but now that they understand it, they 
are making up for lost time. 

The point is that unless the printed book and the 
audio-visual materials are housed as a unit, in the 
future there will be two separate university libraries 
which the individual student and scholar will have 
to use. For example, along with the printed re- 
sources, the social historian working in the 1930's 
will need to hear the phonograph records of speeches 
by Roosevelt, Churchill, and others; he will need to 
look at the documentary films of the period; he 
will need to hear the transcripts of many radio pro- 
grams. If he must go to two separate buildings for 
these types of materials, his time will be wasted. 
Thus, it seems important now to plan their unifica- 
tion for individual use. For group use, the problem 
is not important. 

The University of Oregon and Stephens College 
have taken the lead in solving this problem, and 
the idea is spreading rapidly in spite of opposition. 


Role of the Librarian 


The present generation of librarians in charge of 
planning the buildings for tomorrow have gained 
the reputation of being the orneriest, stubbornest, 
and fastest talking-back of all campus groups 
They are the despair of architects and university 
presidents. They will produce good library buildings. 
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Toward Improved Teaching of Government 


LTHOUGH most professional political scientists 
engage in teaching at one time or another in 
the course of their careers, they tend to pay little 
attention to educational techniques. Among the 
dozen or more national and regional professional 
societies whose memberships are composed predom- 
inantly of political scientists, none are devoted to 
the advancement of teaching government in the 
same way that the National Association of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, for example, is concerned with the 
problems of teaching geography. In fact, one 
searches in vain among the nearly 50 periodicals on 
government published in the English language to 
find more than an occasional article on teaching. 
Committees of the 45-year-old American Political 
Science Association have been created from time to 
time to consider the subject of teaching government. 
A few of them have produced reports, the only 
comprehensive one having been published in 1914. 
The work of such committees has been hampered 
largely by lack of funds, inadequate clerical assist- 
ance, and members who could devote only a limited 
time to their assigned projects. 
As of 1949, many political scientists are concerned 
about a number of problems of teaching for which 
satisfactory solutions have yet to be devised. 


Are Political Scientists 
Trained To Teach? 


Little information is available about the opportu- 
uities afforded graduate students to acquire instruc- 
tional skills in-the more than 100 departments that 
ofler advanced degrees in political science. A feeling 
exists among many, however, that graduate training 
should still be largely confined to research. The 
young doctor of philosophy who becomes a teacher 
must therefore acquire the skills of his profession 
without the benefit of formal instruction. More 
data on this phase of professional training in political 
science must be obtained. 

Not much is known, either, about the supply and 
demand of college-level instructors of government, 
‘xcept that the market for them suffers the same 
sluts and shortages as the rest of our economic 


*Associate Chief for Social Sciences, Higher Education Divi- 
tion, Office of Education. 
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system. Whether the demand can be predicted 
and whether standards and quotas should be set to 


regulate supply are important matters for future 
determination. 


Teaching Aids and Methods 


Textbooks are essentially the only teaching aids 
used in common by instructors of political science 
the country over. Apparently films, filmstrips, and 
recordings are used to a very limited extent in the 
teaching of government, in part because of a general 
lack of information about their availability, and in 
part because of the inadequate, cumbersome, or non- 
existent distributional facilities at most institutions. 

No adequate clearinghouse yet exists through 
which ideas on effective teaching techniques may be 
exchanged. The successes and failures of classroom 
interviews with politicians, for example, or visits to 
city halls are seldom reported outside the department 
that makes the experiment. The possibilities of 
greater sharing of such experiences should be 
explored. 


Trends in Objectives of Political Science Instruction 


Political science has been taught in institutions 
of higher education in this country since the estab- 
lishment of Harvard College in 1636. During the 
colonial period, politics was characteristically con- 
sidered along with ethics in a senior course in 
philosophy. From the Revolution to the Civil War, 
matters relating to government were usually in- 
cluded in courses on moral philosophy, law, political 
economy, and history. Political science began to 
emerge as a separate discipline in higher education 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
under the leadership of such persons as Burgess at 
Columbia; Macvane, Hart, and Lowell at Harvard; 
Goodnow, W. W. Willoughby, Herbert B. Adams, 
and Woodrow Wilson at Johns Hopkins; and Judson, 
Freund, and James at Chicago.’ 

In 1914 the Committee on Instruction of the 
American Political Science Association found the 
chief purposes of political science teaching to be: 
(1) To train for citizenship; (2) to prepare for pro- 
fessions such as law, journalism, teaching, and the 


1 Haddow, Anna. Political Science in American Colleges and Universities, 
1636-1900. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939, 
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public service; (3) to train experts and prepare 
specialists for government positions; and (4) in the 
case of universities, to train for research work.? 

The objectives of political science departments 
today and how and to what extent they are being 
achieved are not generally known. 


External Relationships 
of Political Scientists 


Those who teach government frequently find it 
profitable to associate professionally with others in 
related fields. These include high school social 
studies teachers, practitioners of government, and 
other social scientists. 

Both teachers and pupils of the secondary sys- 
tems stand to benefit if college political scientists 
focus greater attention on high school social studies 
programs. Moreover, the benefit will probably be 
mutual. With a greater understanding of the pro- 
grams and problems of the secondary schools, the 
political scientist can be of more assistance to those 
among his students who plan one day to teach. He 
can also assist through conferences with social 
studies teachers and contributions to their profes- 
sional periodicals. 

Playing an active role in public affairs frequently 
aids the prestige as well as the classroom performance 
of teachers of government. However, relatively few 
academic political scientists are known to have run 
for public office or become government administra- 
tors. Limitations imposed by college or university 
regulations doubtless reduce such activities. 

Others whose work is frequently neglected by the 
teacher of government are his fellow social scien- 
tists—anthropologists, economists, geographers, his- 
torians, psychologists, and sociologists. Political 
scientists’ isolation has been reduced, however, by 
their increased participation in courses planned and 
taught by the representatives of all of the social 
sciences. Numerous “integrated” social science 
courses, about 50 area-study programs, and a half 
dozen seminars on “Great Issues” or “Great De- 
cisions” are offered, in many of which political 
scientists play a role. 

Should political scientists broaden their outside 
interests and relationships? The problems of re- 
wards and penalties enter into the answer. The 
rewards for participation in outside affairs have not 
always been commensurate with the energy put in, 


3 American Political Science Association, Committee on Instruction, The 
Teaching of Government. New Yorks: Macmillan Co., 1916. p. 187, 
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and many a political scientist shies away from them 
because he knows that advancement is better assured 
if he stays in his own department. No satisfactory 
formula to solve the apparent dilemma is yet avail- 
able for general use. 


Undergraduate Training 


Political scientists are far from agreement on what 
the content of the beginning course in government 
should be. At some institutions, American govern- 
ment is taught. Elsewhere, foreign governmental 
systems or “principles” of government are considered, 
The pattern is further confused by the offering at 
some institutions of several “beginning” courses, 
each designed to serve a specialized clientele, such as 
students preparing to enter law, journalism, medi- 
cine, or business administration. 

The requirements for the bachelor’s degree with a 
major in government vary widely also. An explora- 
tory catalog survey reveals that the number of courses 
open to undergraduates ranges from a half dozen in 
many institutions to nearly 30 in a few. 

What, then, should a political science major know 
at graduation time? To what extent should he 
specialize in one phase of political science? How 
much work in fields of government, other than the 
one in which he is specializing, should he have? 
What should be his background in related social 
sciences? All of these are yet questions without 
definitive answers. 


Professional Training 


Training for the public service is usually provided 
through specialized curriculums in either interna 
tional relations or public administration. A few 
institutions have established separate departments 
or schools of international relations that offer special- 
ized work designed to enable students to pass the 
foreign service examinations. Similarly, schools (or 
bureaus, as they are called at some universities) of 
public administration train future administrators, 
sometimes offering the degrees of master or doctor of 
public administration. In addition, some of the 
bureaus assist State and local governments in the 
conduct of their affairs and provide in-service trai 
ing opportunities for public employees. Several 
institutions with the cooperation of government 
agencies are able to offer public service internships 
to some of their students. 

Since professional, academic training for the public 
service is relatively new, checks on its adequacy ar¢ 
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few. Further exploration in this area would be in 
order. 


Toward a Solution 


To advance political science teaching, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association has created a 
special committee to explore these and other 
problems. The committee is working in cooperation 
with the Office of Education. Members of the com- 
mittee engaged in the study are: Marshall E. 
Dimock, president of the Shinner Political Economy 
Research Foundation, chairman; Harold M. Dorr, 
University of Michigan; James W. Fesler, University 
of North Carolina; Claude E. Hawley, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; E. Allen 
Helms, Ohio State University; V. O. Key, Jr., Johns 
Hopkins University; Ruth G. Weintraub, Hunter 
College; and Howard White, Miami University. 

Initially, a questionnaire was circulated among the 
278 institutions of higher education that offer 
degrees in political science.* Later a more intensive 
study will be made of those departments in which 
unusual developments have occurred. A final report 


evaluating the committee’s findings is expected to 
be ready in 1950. 





Louisville Neighborhood Colleges 


In SEPTEMBER 1947, the Louisville Free Public 
Library and the University of Louisville, through its 
division of adult education, established a neighbor- 
hood college at one of the branch libraries. The 
system has since expanded and now includes five 
branches, one of which is for Negroes. Students at 
the latter institution are taught by faculty members 
of the Louisville Municipal College, the Negro 
division of the University of Louisville. 

Persons 20 years of age or more, or who are high 
ichool graduates, may enroll in a neighborhood 
college program either for credit or noncredit courses. 
In either case they are expected to participate fully 
in class assignments by preparing written papers, 
taking examinations, and completing other required 
work. ‘The courses are given at night, but are by 
the same instructors and are on the same basis as 
those on the university campus. Tuition must be 
paid only in case the work is taken for credit. 





‘112 institutions offer the master’s degree in political science, and 41 confer 
the doctorate. In June 1948, 4,952 political science degrees were awarded as 
hilows: 4,209 bachelor’s, 673 master’s, and 70 doctor’s. 
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During the fall semester of 1948-49, courses were 
available on oral and written English, contemporary 
American literature, history of civilization, introduc- 
tion to music, introduction to world literature, man 
and his biological world, and problems of modern 
society. 

Recent enrollments have exceeded 300 a semester; 
of these, five-sixths were of women, and only about 
one-tenth were of students seeking credit. The age 
range was from 20 to 70, with the majority in the 25 
to 35 group. With few exceptions, students attend- 
ing these classes had never before availed themselves 
of the educational services of the university. 

Each branch library is provided with classrooms 
and has a combination radio and record player, a 
transcription player, a sound motion picture projec- 
tor, a television set, and certain other audio-visual 
educational facilities. Thus equipped, the neighbor- 
hood college program was recently able to offer two 
radio-assisted correspondence courses (problems of 
modern society and contemporary American litera- 
ture) in which students had an opportunity of hearing 
by means of transcriptions the recorded sessions of 
regular university classes studying the same courses. 
Provision was also made for a university faculty 
member to visit on successive weeks each branch 
library where study groups of ten or more corre- 
spondence students were meeting. These students 
were thereby allowed an opportunity to discuss their 
work directly with their instructors. 

The program of the Louisville neighborhood col- 
leges is based upon the philosophy “that mature 
people have the right and privilege of doing univer- 
sity work at no cost, especially in a State or municipal 
institution.” 





Harvard Requires General Education 
Course 


ALL FRESHMEN entering Harvard College next fall 
will take at least one course in general education. 
This is a step in the faculty plan adopted in 1945-46 
to make general education courses a regular part of 
the college work for all students. 

Over the next 3 years general education will 
gradually be introduced as a necessary part of each 
student’s work. Beginning with the freshman class 
entering Harvard in 1951, all students will be 
required to take elementary courses in the three 
great fields of learning—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences, 
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Collaboration in Doctorate of Education 


Tue two Indiana State Teachers Colleges and In- 
diana University are collaborating in granting jointly 
a doctor of education degree. Under this arrange- 
ment the first year of graduate work beyond the 
master’s degree may be completed at either of the 
State teachers colleges, but the second year, which 
includes the thesis problem, must be completed at 
Indiana University. 


ApMISSION PROCEDURES 

Any person who has a master’s degree and not 
fewer than 28 quarter hours in education from an 
accredited college or university may become a can- 
didate for the doctorate of education degree upon 
approval by the executive officer of the graduate 
council of Indiana State or Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege and by the dean of the school of education, 
Indiana University. After the candidate has been 
approved, a committee of five members representing 
the university and the particular collaborating teach- 
ers college is appointed to supervise his work. At 
least two of the five committee members are drawn 
from the faculty of the teachers college; a third 
member will be similarly selected should the candi- 
date’s outside minor (other than the minor in educa- 
tion) be pursued at that college. 


Pian oF Work 

In addition to a major subject chosen from 1 of 10 
specified fields of education—or under certain condi- 
tions from the general field of education—the can- 
didate must choose two minors, one or both of which 
may be outside the field of education. If one of the 
minors is in education, the candidate may be per- 
mitted to take up to 16 quarter hours of graduate 
courses in some school or department outside of edu- 
cation and outside of the second minor provided that 
it can be shown that this work will contribute to his 
subsequent professional objectives. The candidate 
is required to have a reading knowledge of modern 
languages only when his committee thinks it neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the thesis problem. 

The thesis may be a mature and expert organiza- 
tion and evaluation of existing knowledge and its 
application to one of the larger problems in the field 
of education, or it may be an original contribution 
through research in education regarded as an applied 
science. 


PRELIMINARY AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
When the candidate has completed approximately 
80 of the required 144 quarter hours of graduate 
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work, he may take the preliminary written and oral 
examinations at any one of the three institutions. If 
he passes these, and otherwise satisfies the committee 
that he is qualified to continue work for the degree, 
he is so certified. After he has completed his thesis 
and all class and seminar work, the candidate must 
pass a final oral examination covering the thesis and 
the major and minor fields. This examination is con- 
ducted by the candidate’s committee in the presence 
of such faculty members from the three institutions 
as elect to attend. 





East-West Philosophers Meet in Hawaii 


An EAST-wEsT Philosophers’ Conference will be held 
at the University of Hawaii in conjunction with the 
summer session, June 20 to July 29, 1949. This is 
the second conference of this kind sponsored by the 
University of Hawaii, the first having been held in 
1939. All members of the conference are or have 
been professors of philosophy. 

The program will deal with philosophical subjects, 
and is not a conference on world religions. The 
purpose is to further philosophical comprehension 
and perspective which will aid the synthesis of 
philosophical ideas of the East and West, and it is 
hoped that several publications will result from the 
meetings as they did from that of 1939. The con- 
ference will concentrate on the essential problem of 
**Eastern and Western conceptions of ultimate reality 
in their relations to the empirical world and human 
values.” This all-inclusive problem will be treated 
from the point of view of metaphysics, epistemology, 
and ethics and social philosophy. It is thought that 
through the exchange of ideas and concepts progress 
will be made towards a synthesis of the philosophies 
of the East and West. 

During the summer session philosophers will offer 
special courses and series of lectures which will be 
open to students at both the undergraduate and the 
graduate levels. 
philosophy, plans provide for: Three survey courses 
in Oriental philosophy, given by representatives from 
Asia on Indian, Chinese, and Buddhist philosophies; 
three seminars in comparative philosophy; and two 
series of public lectures. In attendance are expected 
to be eight philosophers from Asia, eight from the 
mainland, and the members of the Department o 
Philosophy at the University of Hawaii. Scholan 
in related fields and special students will also attend. 
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Federal Funds for Education 
and Research 


Tue Bureau of the Budget recently prepared cer- 
tain information concerning Federal funds for edu- 
cation and research for the fiscal years 1947, 1948, 
and 1949. The data are: 

1. Estimate of tuition and fee charges paid to 
schools of higher learning for the education of vet- 
erans (necessarily an estimate because the VA keeps 
only one account for all kinds of training, including 
noncollege training). 


i. Obligations: 


OE Oe err $300, 000, 000 

EE Pcs a ab cine Leemamenee 400, 000, 000 
b, Available: 

eaten See Ie kia os CE ee eh 300, 000, 000 


2. Average monthly enrollinents of veterans (not 
the total number of individuals who have attended) 
in schools of higher learning: 


a. Actual: 
a ni diet aban eeaedenle 815, 707 
kg eee 
>. Estimate: 
NBO ncdidenld o denny aewembebboes 710, 000 


3. Peak enrollment of veterans in schools of higher 
learning: 


EE See Same 
IT ee a ie ee ee a ae 1, 157, 966 
Fiscal year 1949 (as of September 30, 1948) _._____-- 974, 945 


4, Total number of veterans who have entered 
schools of higher learning under the GI bill from the 
beginning of the program in fiscal year 1945 through 
October 31, 1948, is 1,822,824. 

5. Federal funds contributed to colleges and uni- 
versities through research grants and research con- 
tracts (The data exclude amounts for the construc- 
tion of research facilities and for off-campus con- 
tract research with groups of universities): 


a. Obligations: 
kk RAR SE ee $73, 322, 000 
EE OEE Baal as inka veda ad teaee 73, 007, 000 
), Available: 
Fiscal year 1949.............. eer ee 96, 504, 000 


6. Other lump-sum contributions or annual grants 
which the Federal Government has made to colleges 
ind universities: 


« Obligations: 


SN asd netdeaiwnncwanwnde $32, 434, 000 

PR OM EPENG hic be chidccuenscubentue 35, 273, 000 
b, Available: 

Ee ee 41, 082, 000 
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These figures exclude amounts for the education 
and training of individuals at colleges and univer- 
sities, such as Reserve officers for the Military Estab- 
lishment, fellowships in the fields of physical, medi- 
cal, and biological sciences, and the in-service train- 
ing of Government employees. 

7. Amounts the Federal Goverment is expecting 
to spend in the near future (a) as a contribution to 
medical education at colleges and universities and 
(b) for the activities of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

It is not possible to estimate (a). The President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1950 includes tentative esti- 
mates of 2.5 million dollars of appropriations and, in 
addition, 12.5 million doilars of contract authority 
to enable the National Science Foundation (legisla- 
tion for its establishment not yet enacted) to estab- 


lish its organization and initiate its program for fiscal 
year 1950. 





National Student Association Requests 
Federal Scholarships 


Tue United States National Student Association 
has asked Congress to enact legislation to provide 
a national program of federally financed scholarships 
for approximately 300,000 college students. The 
“civilian GI bill” would provide for direct support to 
the individual on the basis of need and ability and 
would be administered by the States without dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, economic, or social 
status. 

The purpose of the program was outlined by the 
USNSA national executive committee as a means of 
“removing further the economic barriers to educa- 
tion and enabling our most competent and gifted 
youth to obtain for themselves and for society the 
maximum benefits to be gained from higher educa- 
tion.” 

The more than 700,000 students represented in 
NSA through 289 colleges and universities were 
called upon to exert full support for such legislation 
in a report by the Association’s National Commis- 
sion on Educational Problems. The urgent need 
was stressed by the commission when it indicated 
that another 10 percent increase in general tuition 
was to be expected for the coming year in addition 
to the average of 28 percent since 1939. 
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Rutgers Closes Four Off-Campus Centers 


Four of the five temporary off-campus centers which 
Rutgers University organized as a solution to post- 
war college overcrowding have now fulfilled their 
objectives and will be closed in June. 

The off-campus centers were organized in the fall 
of 1946. They have provided freshman and sopho- 
more college courses for more than 2,000 New Jersey 
young men and young women, of whom 65 percent 
were veterans. 

Estimated enrollments next year for the four 
centers do not justify their continuation, and with 
the exception of Atlantic City, the areas now served 
are within easy commuting distance of day and 
evening university classes at Newark and New 
Brunswick and the new permanent evening center 
at Paterson. 





Tuition Increase 


Tue Massacuusetts Institute of Technology has 
announced an increase in tuition of $100 an academic 
year, the increase to take effect with the opening of 
the fall term in 1949. It will bring the institute’s 
comprehensive tuition, including all fees, to $800 for 
an academic year. 

The 15 percent increase in tuition will be accom- 
panied by a 30 percent increase in scholarship aid 
and by a still further liberalizing of student loans. 
Loans up to a total of $250,000 a year may be made 
to qualified applicants out of the institute’s revolving 
loan fund, reported to be the largest in any American 
college. 





Tulane Teaching Fellows in English 


A 10-year program directed at the closer coordination 
of high-school and college teaching methods has been 
instituted in the Tulane University graduate school. 

From two to four teaching fellowships with a cash 
value of $2,000 a year will be offered annually to 
selected high-school English teachers. The fellows 
will teach two courses in freshman English and assist 
in the conduct of a course in teaching methods which 
is a required study for all English assistants and first 
year instructors. 

In this manner it is hoped that a partial answer 
may be found to two major problems facing American 
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universities: How to bridge the gap between high- 
school and college work and how to give graduate 





students adequate instruction in teaching. Ta 
Should the program prove successful in the English Res 
department, similar fellowships will be established} '” 
in other fields. ¢ 
Hig 

7 . of 
Management Specia‘ist Appointed | ... 
To Fitu a long felt need, George E. Van Dyke of 
treasurer, Syracuse University, has been appointed " 
aq 


specialist in college business management, Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education. ’' 
Before Mr. Van Dyke became treasurer of Syra 
cuse University in 1941, he had served as secretary. 
treasurer, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was the first director of the Financial] 
Advisory Service of the American Council on Educa 
tion, and he has served as technical secretary of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for col. 
leges and universities. Since September 1948, Mr T 
Van Dyke has served as civilian consultant on Uni 
versity Business and Financial Administration i 
the Civilian Information and Education Division 
the Army of Occupation Educational Program i of 
Japan. thei 
Mr. Van Dyke was born in 1896 in Arkansas, buj "8° 
he spent his childhood and youth in Chicago, wh Min 
he completed his public school education. H 
received the bachelor of science degree in 1926 fro 
the University of Illinois and the master of scien} \® 











degree in 1927 from the same institution. c 
OL 
Insti 
Twe 
New University for the West Indies | thc ‘ 
of th 


A NEw college and hospital designed to be a cultu 
center for the 2 million square miles and the 
races of the British West Indies has recently recei 
its royal charter from King George VI. 

The new institution, to be known as the W 
Indies University College, will at first prepare i 
students for examinations for the degrees of 


“} studi 











University of London, but will later become “ 
independent university granting its own degrees. ‘a 
Grants totaling 6 million dollars are being pr 
vided from the British Government’s Colosi ™ 
Development and Welfare Funds to cover the coq 
wna 7 2 wil 
of the buildings and equipment, which are to i 
located near Kingston, Jamaica. 
Volum 
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igh- Minnesota Report 


TuE first paragraph of a 16-page booklet, Tomorrow’s 
Resources, tells the fact that Minnesota lost its high 
han rank in per capita wealth. How does that concern 
education? 

This report of the Minnesota Commission on 

Higher Education, of which the State Commissioner 
of Education is chairman, is noteworthy in three 
d respects: (1) It assumes that higher education is one 
Dyke of the chief investments through which society de- 
ina yelops its resources; (2) it assumes that the people 
tala of the State must understand the value and the 
program of higher education, and therefore the report 
Syre js made in such form and language that people will 
tary. read it—something not too common in educational 
sland reports; and (3) it represents a united attack on the 
ancl) Problem by all the State’s institutions of higher edu- 
Fe | cation, public and private. The plan proposed is 
of the designed to utilize the coordinated services of all the 
institutions. 
. Mt: The original State-wide Committee on Higher Edu- 
te Unif ation in 1947 published Unfinished Business—Min- 
nesota’s Need in Higher Education and thereby estab- 
lished a policy of reporting to the people the progress 
of Minnesota’s colleges in cooperatively charting 
their future growth. A complete record of the find- 
ings of the commission, entitled Higher Education in 
Minnesota, is being prepared. 





ion i 
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as, bu 
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scienot Columbia Opens Graduate Institute 





CotumBIA University will open its new East Asian 
Institute for graduate studies in September 1949. 
Twenty to twenty-five students will be accepted for 
dies | the first class. During the first few years, the work 
of the institute will deal almost exclus‘vely with area 











a studies on Japan and China. 

the 

recei 

eo W Announcement of Meetings 

~ CONFERENCE ON THE Ro e oF HicHer EpucaTion 
| a IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING, Estes Park, 
ives, |, COO» June 19-22, 1949. 

gre Piwerican Association or DENTAL Scuoots, Chi- 
Cua cago, Ill., Drake Hotel, June 27-29, 1949. The 
he al International Association for Dental Research 
w Re will meet at the Drake Hotel on June 24, 25, 


and 26. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


From the Office of Education 
Education Directory, 1948-49. Part 4, Education 


Associations and Directories, by Florence E. Reynolds. 


Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949. 57 p. 15 cents. Paper. 


Gives the names of the educational associations with the addresses 
of their headquarters if any are maintained; also name and address 
of the president, chairman or director, and secretary of the associa- 
tion. Indicates the name of the official publication and frequency 
of issue. 


Offerings in Guidance Work in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Summer 1949, by Clifford P. Froehlich. 
(Misc. 3162 Rev. 1949). 46p. Proc. Free. 


Part I gives names of institutions, courses, dates offered, divi- 
sions in which courses are given, credits for courses, and the 
name of the instructor in charge. Part II lists the workshops, 
cooperative counselor training programs, conferences, institutes, 
and the like to be held in guidance work. 


From Other Government Agencies 


National Gallery of Art. Arts and Crafts. A 
Bibliography for Craftsmen. National Gallery of 
Art in collaboration with Office of Education, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education. Washington 25, 
D. C., National Gallery of Art, 1949. 80p. Paper. 
63 cents. 


An annotated bibliography covering several of the handicrafts. 
Lists publications in a number of craft fields which give information 
on the making as well as the designing of craft products. When- 
ever possible, recent publications are listed, particularly books 
of an elementary or textbook character. In cases where no recent 
publications on certain subjects have been published, older books 
have been listed, some of which are out of print but may be con- 
sulted in libraries. 
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Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
United States Occupational Outlook Handbook. Em- 
ployment Information on Major Occupations for Use 
in Guidance. Prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor in 
cooperation with the Office of the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, [1949]. 454 p. Paper, 
$1.75. (U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 940). 


Information concerning training for, and employment prospects 
in, 288 general occupations is presented in this handbook, which 
supersedes VA Manual M7-1, issued in August 1946, as Occupa- 
tional Outlook Information. Appraises long-term trends, the 
cyclical fluctuations and their effects, and the influence of regional 
conditions and resources. Indicates fields that are crowded and 
those in which there is a demand for qualified personnel. 


United Nations. United Nations Library Services. 
Lake Success, N. Y., United Nations, The Depart- 
ment of Public Information [1949]. 19 p. Paper. 


Gives the policy, history, and organization of the Library of the 
United Nations and describes its services to that organization. 


Non-Government Publications 


College and University Courses in Insurance and 
Related Subjects, A Survey, by David McCahan and 
Morris Hamburg. Philadelphia 4, Pa., The S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education (3924 
Walnut Street), 1949. 51 p. Paper. $1. (Single 
copies free to persons in educational work). 

Presents results of a comprehensive questionnaire survey of 
all colleges and universities to ascertain nature and extent of 
current instruction in insurance and closely related business 
subjects. The data are summarized under different classifica- 
tions, such as General or Survey Courses in Insurance Principles; 
Insurance Law Courses, and presented in tables giving the names 
of the institutions; number of class hours of instruction; whether 
graduate, undergraduate, or extension study is offered in the 
field; and number of class hours devoted to different types of 
instruction—lecture, discussion, examinations, 


Education and World Peace. Proceedings of the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Educational Conference and 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Lexington, Ky., University of Kentucky, 1948. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, September 1948. 123 p. Paper. 50 
cents. 

Material presented relates to problems of education and world 


peace confronting educators today; shows how Kentucky schools 
are meeting the problems of the postwar period. 
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Education for One World. New York 19, N. Ya 
Institute of International Education (2 West 45¢ 
Street), March 1949. 47 p. Paper. . 

A census of the foreign student population of the United State 
1948-1949, based on poll of 2,512 institutions. Tables show ¢ : 
number of foreign students in the United States by country 
origin; distribution by States, by ten ranking fields of study, and 
by academic class; and financial assistance given foreign students, 


Higher Education in Great Britain and Ireland 
A Handbook for Students from Overseas, by Sir ie 
Adam. New York, N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1948. 112 p. Paper, $1.15. 4 


Handbook for students who want to know about higher edug 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland, particularly for those who m 
want to study in these countries. Contains detailed information 
concerning courses and degrees; conditions of entrance, cost ¢ 
residence and study, scholarships, student welfare, and social i 


Pharmacy, by Walter J. Greenleaf. Office 
Education Guidance Leaflet No. 14 (Revised 1949 
Reprinted by the American Pharmaceutical Assog 
ation. Washington 7, D. C., The Association (221 
Constitution Ave. NW.), 1949. 21 p. Paper, 
cents. 

Contains information on pharmacy as a career, training need 


schools offering pharmacy, length of training needed, and the like 
Gives list of references in the field of pharmacy. 
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